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OUR COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM. No. VIII. 


[THERE is so much plain truth and sound sense in the 
following remarks, that, although addressed to the citizens 
of Sandwich in New Hampshire, they are equally applicable 
to the citizens of many towns in Massachusetts, and we 
gladly borrow them. It will be seen that, in New Hamp- 
shire, the same defects exist of which Massachusetts com- 
plains, — schools not visited because Prudential Committees 
did not give notice to the Superintending Committee ; the 
town cut up into twenty-three districts when half a dozen 
would have been sufficient ; poor teachers, for want of means 
to pay better ; short school terms ; as much improvement as 
could reasonably be expected under existing circumstances ; 
academies withdrawing support from common schools; 
studying high things and neglecting the elements; neglect 
of parents; want of books, &c. &c. When will the inquiry 
be “What more can we do?” and not “ With how little 
can we do?” Ep.] 


{Extracts from the Annual Report of the Superintending School Committee of Sandwich, 
N. H., for the year ending March 12, 1850.) 


The Laws of this State make it necessary for your Super- 
intending School Committee to make a report annually, of 
the situation of your schools. Your schools in general have 
been visited at the commencement and close, and where 
they have not been visited twice, it was in consequence of 
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the Prudential Committee’s not giving information relative 
to the time of the commencement and close. ‘There are 
twenty-three districts in this town. This large number of 
school districts necessarily renders the schools short. Some 
of the small districts have acted judiciously in having all 
their school money expended in one term, while a majority 
have had a summer and winter school, with a long vacation, 
thereby losing much of the benefits that might have been 
derived from their school money, had it been expended in 
one term. The scholars have made commendable improve- 
ment, as much as could be reasonably expected under exist- 
ing circumstances. The teachers have been pretty well 
qualified, and have exercised commendable zeal to excel in 
their vocation, to forward their pupils in their studies, and to 
impress moral principles upon their minds. ‘To say that all 
the teachers who have been engaged in our schools this year, 
are What teachers in our Primary Schools should be, would 
be saying too much; not but they would compare, advanta- 
geously, with those of past years, or with those of most 
country towns. Great literary attainments alone do not 
render the possessor superlatively useful as a teacher; for, 
not unfrequently, some of those who hardly pass examina- 
tion, possess a peculiar tact that renders them very profitable 
teachers. Had these a polished education, they would be 
among other teachers, what the sun is in the solar system. 
Many are the prominent reasons why teachers of Primary 
Schools are not what they should be. Among these is the 
shortness of schools, and lowness of wages. Where the 
compensation is small, and the schools are short, the emi- 
nently qualified find but little inducement to continue in the 
employment. ‘The enterprises of the day are so many, the 
talented can easily find Incrative employment. Another 
reason 1s, that, in many districts, the inquiry is not, whether 
the teacher has a fund of literary attainments that will enable 
him to teach correctly, with honor to himself, and benefit to 
his employers, but will he work cheap, his employers think- 
ing that, if they can continue their school a week longer by 
employing an incompetent teacher, they are achieving a 
noble object, — but their children suffer by their parsimony. 
Others have friends residing in the district, or in some other 
place, whom they wish to patronize, and these are employed 
too often to the great injury of the rising generation ; — but 
this is of minor importance, if their friend gets the school 
money. Our Academies and High Schools bear their full 
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share in lowering the standard of the literary qualifications 
of teachers in our Primary Schools. This may appear 
paradoxical, a palpable sophism. Can it be that, in these 
schools, where the sciences are taught with precision by sci- 
entific men, the qualifications of the teachers of common 
schools are lowered? Most of our teachers spend six or eight 
months at an Academy or High School, a¢ a prerequisite step 
to entering on the active duties of a teacher. The preceptor 
too frequently presumes they understand the rudiments of 
those branches the law requires to be taught in a common 
school, or he does not wish to have another class, or spend 
his time in attending to these simple. branches, and so he 
puts them to higher studies, — it may be, to the study of 
Algebra, when they cannot solve correctly many questions in 
simple Arithmetic ; perhaps to the study of the Geography 
of the Heavens, when they know only a little of the Geog- 
raphy of the Earth; or to the study of the French or Italian 
languages, when they cannot write a sentence in their own 
correctly. Thus they leave these High Schools, perhaps, 
with more knowledge, but not any better qualified than 
before to teach the branches which the law requires. 

These, with many other reasons that may be adduced, are 
the causes of incompetency in teachers. Many of your 
schools are very promising, but the schools of this day will 
not compare with the schools a quarter of a century ago. 
While, for the last twenty-five years, the arts and sciences 
have been advancing, and new discoveries and new inven- 
tions have astonished the most sanguine, our common schools 
have been retrograding. One of three things must be the 
cause ; —that the God of Nature has not been so bountiful 
to this generation as to the past, which, we know is not the case, 
for upon no geueration from Adam to this time, has nature 
heen more bountiful in bestowing great powers of mind, or 
brighter intellect. Neither can it be because there is not so 
much money raised for the support of your schools. But 
the cause lies in the manner this money is expended, and the 
want of interest on the part of the community at large. 

Twenty-five years ago the town appointed a committee to 
visit each school in town twice, and to report their situation 
to the next annual meeting. One of your present committee 
was on that committee, and visited a large proportion of the 
schools in town. They were in a flourishing condition, as 
that report will show. Many of them would compare with 
advantage with some of our Academies. In almost every 
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district, they had from six to eight months school yearly, and, 
in most of the schools, teachers could be found amply com- 
petent to teach. That year, 970 scholars received the bene- 
fits of these schools. Then, there were only twelve school 
districts, and the school money raised by tax was $739 68 ; 
now you have twenty-three school districts, and the money 
raised by tax, this year, is $791 92. Then, there were many 
men of influence and property who had young families, and 
they found it much cheaper to educate their children at the 
district schools, than to send them from home to Academies. 
They felt an interest in the town schools, and exercised an 
influence, and that influence was felt by almost every indi- 
vidual in town, so that all were desirous to have the best 
teacher, and the best scholars. It is not so now. Academies 
and High Schools have multiplied so that they are bronght 
almost to the threshold of your doors, and men of influence 
and property now educate their children at these institutions, 
and treat the Primary Schools as of little importance. This 
example has a very detrimental effect. It renders our 
common schools unpopular, deadens interest, and destroys 
energetic action in parents, teachers and scholars. Some 
individuals do not send their children to these schools, even 
to learn the first rudiments of education; and have nothing 
to do with them, except, perhaps, to speak reproachfully of 
them and the teacher, thereby destroying much of the ben- 
efit that might have been derived. Colleges and Acade- 
mies send forth their seientific luminaries, that not only 
dazzle in the literary atmosphere, but irradiate the world. 
They should be amply sustained, but not to the neglect of 
common schools. ‘he Latin and Greek tanght in these’ 
seminaries are very desirable, but a knowledge of Greek 
and Latin alone does not make the man. ‘Town schools are 
the glory of our beloved New England. They are a mighty 
fortification thrown around all our literary, eivil, and reli- 
gious institutions. They are the basis on which is placed 
all the persevering enterprise that characterizes a New Eng- 
Jander in every part of the world. Go among our thin 
spread population, enter the rude cottage, visit the inhabi- 
tants of mountainous regions, and you will find the culti- 
vated mind, the affable manners, the courteous behavior, 
and the benevolent heart. All this is the legitimate offspring 
of our common schools. 

The person who is indifferent to the prosperity of our 
schools, or would derogate from their importance, is not a 
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true-hearted republican, and must be destitute of philanthropy. 
Our common school system is good. It is a common source 
of improvement, where all classes may enjoy its blessings, 
and all may be qualified for a useful life. If you felt the 
interest they imperatively demand, your schools would be 
vastly more useful than they now are, or ever have been. 
You may have Prudential Committees, Superintending Com- 
mittees, and a Commissioner of Common Schools, but with- 
out your fall, hearty coéperation, their exertions are in a 
great measure paralyzed. Your Prudential Committees 
may employ a teacher in every way qualified, and he may 
discharge his duty with faithfulness, but, if parents find 
fault, or speak disrespectfully of the teacher, and fail to 
support him, what good does school money do under such 
circumstances? It is worse than thrown away, and the 
exertions of the Prudential Committee are defeated. Such 
cases may not have occurred this year, but they are of too 
frequent occurrence, and should be spoken of, that you may 
place the broad seal of your disapprobation upon them. The 
Superintending Committee may recommend the studies, and 
the books to be used, but if parents do not furnish the neces- 
sary books, their exertions in this respect are baflled, and 
so it is with the Commissioner of Common Schools. ‘The 
system of education in our common schools is radically 
defective. We attempt to teach children to comprehend 
principles, before their reasoning powers are developed, 
while those branches of education whose acquisition depends 
upon the exercise of early developed mental faculties, such 
as drawing, imitation, and writing, are postponed to a later 
period. 

Writing in years that have passed, has been learned by 
pupils in our town schools, without impeding their progress 
in other studies, but now it is with difficulty that teachers or 
scholars can be induced to attend to it. If parents do not 
correct this error, we fear that we shall have a bungling set 
of penmen in a few years. ‘Too many branches are attended 
to by the scholars, not that they get a competent knowledge 
of too many studies, but by attending to so many different 
studies, they do not get a perfect knowledge of any. This 
defect, public opinion alone can remedy. ‘The studies, fre- 
quently, are very injudiciously selected. The scholar who 
is designed for a farmer, a mechanic, or a trader, must have 
a knowledge of Algebra to the neglect of Grammar, History, 
Geography, Book-keeping, &c. We do not object to any 
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person’s getting a competent knowledge of Algebra, or any 
of the higher branches, if he first makes himself master of 
those other branches which are of every-day use. We 
might enumerate other injudicious practices, but we presume 
enough has been said to secure your influence. ° 

The Governor of Massachusetts in his late Message to the 
Legislature of that Commonwealth, says: “ Education has 
but one enemy ”’ —and that enemy is “ Jgnorance.” Fellow 
townsmen, 719 scholars in this town, look to youn to deliver 
them from this inveterate enemy, this imsidious foe, this 
worst of tyrants. They implore you that they may not be 
chained by bigotry and superstition ; that their minds may 
not be cramped, and their intellectual vision may not be 
dimmed. Will you be deaf to their appeal? Your patriotic 
hearts, your religious principles, your republican feelings, 
and your philanthropic souls, will compel you to engage in 
the contest with zeal and intrepidity. We think we hear 
you exclaim, simultaneously, how is this deliverance to be 
achieved, this victory won? Experience gives the answer. 
Klevate your common schools by giving them your influence 
and support. 


STEPHEN COGAN, ? Superintending School 
ENOCH Q. FELLOWS, § Committee of Sandwich. 
Sanpwicu, N. H., Mareh 1}2th, 1s51. 





OUR APOSTASY. 


As the following letter from an esteemed friend is a sit- 
cere effort to draw us back to what he supposes to be our 
duty, we cheerfully give it a place in the Journal, though 
the writer ouly intended it for our private eye. If others 
misapprehend, as he does, it is right that we should define 
our position, 


Mr. Eprror, — Having for many years been an interested 
spectator of the improvements which have been made in the 
public schools of Massachusetts, and having considered it my 
duty to subscribe for the Common School Journal, as the 
chief organ of the friends of education, and the chief instru- 
ment also by which the public were to be enlightened, and 
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the standard of education elevated, it is with pain that I 
have observed of late several editorial articles, which evidently 
find fault with our Common School System, and particularly 
with the Normal Schools, which I had supposed to be doing 
much good, and answering all the reasonable expectations of 
their founders. I cannot doubt your good intentions in this 
matter, — although some, who know you less thoroughly 
than I do, occasionally hint that ‘sour grapes”? have been 
squeezed into: your ink, — but I do hope that, if you cannot 
praise, you will forbear to censure, and still continue to sup- 
port the system that has done so much for Massachusetts, 
and which, to my knowledge, you have heretofore warmly 
defended. Excuse the liberty I have taken, and still reckon 
me, Yours, &c. &c. 





Remarks. We wish that our kind friend had undertaken 
to disprove any of the statements or remarks that have 
alarmed him, but, notwithstanding our Journal has always 
been open to replies, even to editorial remarks, no one has 
gainsaid a work that we have writien. The chief difference 
between us, after all, seems to be in regard to the best 
manner in which we can show our love for the system. We 
probably do not disagree in regard to the importance of the 
system, but only as to its improvability. Our friend appears 
to think that “ well enough ” should be let alone, but we do 
not belong to the no-progress school, and shall never be quiet 
while we see, or think we see, any defects that may be rem- 
edied or any improvements that may be adopted. ‘The 
Common School Journal is no less the friend of the Free 
Schools and of the Normal Schools than it ever was, but our 
friend must remember that the world has been going on, and 
it-will not do for us, or for them, to stand still. We have al- 
ways freely allowed that, since the establishment of our Board 
Education, the schools have advanced farther than they 

id for a century before, and we are just as sure of the neces- 
sity and importance of Normal Schools as we ever were, but 
we cannot convince ourselves that the Common or the Normal 
Schools have reached the point beyond which they may not 
hope to advance. It may be impolitic for us, so far as our 
pecuniary iuterest is concerned, to speak our thoughts, but 
some power must breathe a new spirit into us before we can 
smother a truth to hold or gain a subscriber. In publishing 
our views of the schools, we have supposed that we were 
addressing an educated community, competent to weigh our 
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arguments and to examine our statements; a community 
> awake to its interests, aware of the fact that intelligence and 
4 virtue are its life, and that these have not kept pace with the 
world’s progress. Massachusetts has not gained an inch of 
territory, though territory enongh to make a hundred of 
Massachusetts has been added to the Union. She has 
gained less than three hundred thousand inhabitants in ten 
years, and probably the greater part of these are ignorant and 
bigoted foreigners; how is the effect of this alloy to be 
; averted if nothing more is done for education than our fathers 
4 did? If, when the Normal Schools were established, it had 
! been foreseen that their influence upon the great body of 
common school teachers, and, of course, upon the schools, 
would have been almost imperceptible at the end of twelve 
years, what Dwight would have given ten thousand dollars, 
and what Legislature would have given a similar amount for 
such a doubtful purpose? If we asked to have the Normal 
Schools abolished, our faithfulness might well be suspected ; 
but when we ask for more of them, of a higher and more 
thorough kind, and advocate more liberal grants to them, we 
cannot be set down as unfriendly to them. 

As to the “sour grapes,’”’ we are aware that it has been 
hinted that if one of the Normal Schools had been given to 
us a year or two ago, we should have held our peace. This 
is no doubt true, for we should have had an opportunity to 
carry out the reforms we propose, without saying aloud that 
any were needed. But when this chance to do good was cut 
off, through prejudice and an unreasonable fear of improvement, 
we loved the schools too well to be silent. The salary of the 
Principals of our Normal Schools is no temptation to a com- 
petent teacher, and such a teacher would never accept the 
office if he had no higher motive than the pay. Our friend 
will recollect that we have had very many and_ peculiar 
Opportunities to know the operation of our system of 
common schools, and the condition and wants of them, 
the Normal Schools, and of the teachers, and it may be well 
for us to add that we have an immense amount of facts and 

ee, Statistics to corroborate all that we have said. 
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It is better to do one thing than to project many things. 
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{Henry Barnard’s new and interesting work, on the History 
and Condition of Normal Schools, contains the following 
notice of a Normal School, which cerroborates the opinion 
we have often advanced, that the Monitorial System is the 
best to develop the “ teaching capacity,’ and that every Nor- 
mal School not in some degree Monitorial, must be seriously 
defective. Ep.] 











“The Boys’ Model School connected with this establish- 
ment probably stands unrivalled in Eingland, as a model of 
order and discipline, and of the collective instruction of a 
large number of children on the monitorial system. It is 
composed of 760 boys, from the age of 6 to 12 or 13 years. 
The register is always full, and the attendance is regular and 
punctual, (averaging daily 700,) although the children are 
gathered from one of the poorest neighborhoods of the city. 
The school is not free, (except when there are more than two 
of the same family,) and vet being good, there is no difficulty 
in collecting in advance the fee of 2d. per week. On account 
of the large number of classes into which the school is di- 
vided, the Normal pupils enjoy unrivalled opportunities both 
for the observation and practice of the method of instruction 
pursued, which is not exclusively monitorial, but a mixed 
system of the monitorial and simultaneous,* in which, how- 
ever, the monitorial is the groundwork of the whole.” 
Speaking of the Normal School, he quotes an official Re- 
port, which says: “Among the circumstances incidentally 
conducive to this result, (rendering them able, modest and 
Christian teachers,) I would recall special attention to the 
fair proportion of pupil teachers to be found in the model 
school, at the head of the monitor’s class, giving a moral 
firmness as well as intellectual strength to its organization, 
eminently beneficial to the student teachers, at the same time 
that they enjoy the further advantage of the head teachers 
of the normal and model schools, themselves daily superin- 
tending, correcting, and teaching in the classes.” 































* All monitorial schools, that we have ever seen or taught, have had various 
exercises:in which all the pupils took an active part. — Ev. 
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DOUBT NOT. 
BY J. M. KNOWLTON, 


When the day of life is dreary, 

And w hen gloom thy course enshrouds, — 
When thy steps are faint and weary, 

And thy spirit dark with clouds ; — 
Steadfast still in thy well doing, 

Let thy soul forget the past, — 
Steadfast still the right pursuing, 

Doubt not! joy shall come at last! 


Striving still and onward pressing, 
Seek not future years to know, 

But deserve the wished for blessing, — 
It shall come, though it be slow. 

Never tiring, — upward gazing, — 
Let thy fears aside be cast ; 

And thy trials, temptings, braving, — 
Doubt not! joy will come at last ! 


Keep not thou thy soul retiring, 
Seek the good, — spurn evil’s thrall ; 
Though thy foes thy path besetting, 
Thou shalt triumph o’er them all. 
Though each year but bring thee sadness, 
And thy youth be fleeting fast, 
There ‘ll be time enough for gladness, — 
Doubt not! joy will come at last ! 


His fond eye is watching o'er thee, —- 
His strong arm shall be thy guard ; 

Duty’s path is straight before thee, — 
It shall lead to thy reward. 

By thy ills thy faith made stronger, 
Mould the future by the past ; 

Hope thou on a little longer, — 
Doubt not! joy shall come at last ! 





We have repeatedly remonstrated against the prevalent, 
and, we fear, increasing error of using the word community 
without the article, when used in the sense of the public. 
We understand what is meant when men speak of “ commu- 
nity of goods,” or “community of wives,” but it is highly 
improper for a clergyman to say to his congregation, as one 
did lately, «We who live 7m community must not live unto 
ourselves.” The word Synod begins to be used in the same 
manner, and a late paper says, “'The honest protests and 
appeals that stand recorded on the minutes of Synod, declare 
the same solemn truth.” The case is the same as if we 
should say, “ Legislature meets once a year and Common 
Council once a month, but Corporation and Congregation 
meet more frequently.” 
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REPORT ON PHYSIOLOGY IN THE LEGIS- 
LATURE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
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We extract the following remarks from Dr. Coggswell’s 
minority report of the Committee on Education, touching 
the introduction of Physiological Diagrams into the public 
schools in this Commonwealth at the public expense. 


“'The public mind is becoming more and more aroused to 
the vast importance of the science of Physiology, and parents 
have just made the grand discovery, that their children have 
bodies as well as minds, and that those bodies need education. 
in the opinion of the minority, no business of equal moment 
will come before the Legislature during the present session, 
with that of the proposed introduction of Anatomical Dia- 
grams into the common schools; and it is believed that, if a 
liberal appropriation is made for their purchase, the general 
constituency of this body will say, Amen. 

Physical education has been most wickedly neglected. It 
is a melancholy statistical fact, that one-half the human fam- 
ily die before they reach the age of seven years, and it cannot 
admit of a doubt, that our imperfect educational system is 
the principal cause of this dreadful mortality. Yes, ignorance 
on the part of parents and teachers, of the principles of phy- 
siology, the simple laws of health and life, is the cause of 
more deaths annually, than intemperance, war and pestilence. 
The mind and body, like twin sisters, should be trained and 
educated together, — go hand in hand, in harmonious union. 
The education of children is commenced wrong, continued 
wrong, and ended wrong. 

The usual order of instruction is as follows, viz.: I. Re- 
ligious; 2. Moral; 3. Intellectual; 4. Physical. Now this 
ought to be exactly reversed ; for children should be first 
taught the mechanism and physiology of their bodies, which 
would direct their young minds to their Creator, far better 
than arguments on the questionable necessity of infantile 
regeneration. Rather let the mind remain a b/ank, than 
make it dyspeptic, by prematurely feeding it with unintelli- 
gible dogmas. ‘To educate the mind regardless of the body, 
is like building a house without a foundation. 

Some say, the science of physiology will do to be taught 
in the higher seminaries, but not in our common schools. 
Where then are the masses of the people ever to get any 
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knowledge of the laws of health and life, since they receive 
their whole education in these institutions? The only cap- 
ital which most of the young men in Massachusetts have to 
start with in life, is their muscular arm and strong body, — 
then, in God’s name, let them not be robbed of their sacred 
rights. Let us make our public schools, —so much behind 
the wants and light of the age, — what they ought to be. 
Let us so foster them that they shall eclipse academies and 
private institutions, which, like so many cancers, are eating 
out the very vitals of our common schools. 

The minority think it would be unpardenable in the Leg- 
islature, to refuse the small aid asked for, when such incalcu- 
lable good will result from it. It is believed, the appropria- 
tion for the object in question, would eventually add greatly 
to the pecuniary resources of the State, by raising up able- 
bodied men and women, — by causing the next generation 
to come up, greatly improved, physically and intellectually.” 
— Boston Atlas. 


[The Report of the majority adverse to the appropriation 
was accepted by the Legislature, and now, as the matter 
of supplying the schools is left with the towns or districts, 
we trust they will be careful not to purchase any Diagrams 
until they have examined the set which we have just pub- 
lished, and which they will find exactly adapted to the 
common schools, while the Key will enable the teachers so 
to apply the knowledge so that it will be understood and used 
by the pupils. — Ep. ] 


WATERLOO THE DAY AFTER THE BATTLE. 


We know no part of education more important than the 
inculcation of a peaceful spirit, and, of course, the exposure 
of the enormous evils of war. It is well, therefore, to pre- 
sent such pictures as the following to show what is meant 
by glory’s bed, of which the poets say so much. 


[Extracted from Maxwell’s Victories of the British Army.} 


“On a surface of two square miles, I ascertained that fifty 
thousand men and horses were lying! The luxuriant crop 
of ripe grain, which had covered the field of battle, was 
reduced to litter, and beaten into the earth ; and the surface 
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trodden down by the cavalry, and furrowed deeply by the 
cannon wheels, strown with many a relic of the fight. 
Helmets and cutlasses, shattered fire-arms and broken 
swords, all the variety of military ornaments, lancer’s caps 
and highland bonnets ; uniforms of every color, plume and 
pennon; musical instruments, the apparatus of artillery, 
drums, bugles; but, good God! why dwell on the harrowing 
picture of a battle field ?— each and every ruinous display 
bore mute testimony to the misery of such a battle. * * 
Could the melancholy appearance of this scene of death be 
heightened it would be by witnessing the researches of the 
living, amid its desolation, for the objects of their love. 
Mothers, wives and children, for days, were occupied in that 
mournful duty ; and confusion of the corpses, friend and 
foe, intermingled as they were, often rendered the attempt at 
recognizing individuals difficult, and, in some cases, impossi- 
ble. * ™* *™ In many cases the dead lay four feet deep 
upon each other, marking the spot some British square had 
occupied, when exposed for hours to the murderous fire of 
the French battery. 

Outside, lancer and cuirassicr were scattered thickly on 
the earth. Madly attempting to force the serried bayonets of 
the British, they had fallen in the bootless essay, by the 
muskets of the inner files. Farther on, you traced the spot 
where the cavalry of France and England had encountered : 
Chasseur and Hussar were intermingled; and the heavy Nor- 
man horse of the Imperial Guard were interspersed with the 
grey chargers which had carried Albion’s chivalry. Here the 
Highlander and tirailleur lay side by side, together ; and the 
heavy dragoon, with Erin’s badge upon his helmet, was 
grappling in death with the Polish lancer. 

On the summit of the ridge, where the ground was cum- 
bered with dead, and trodden, fetlock deep, in mud and gore, 
by the frequent rush of rival cavalry, the thick strown 
corpses of the Imperial Guard, pointed out the spot where 
Napoleon had been defeated. Here in column, that favored 
corps on which his last chance rested, had been annihilated ; 
and the advance and repulse of the Guard traceable by a 
mass of fallen Frenchmen. 

In the hollow below, the last struggle of France had been 
vainly made; for there the Old Guard, when the middle 
battalions had been forced back, attempted to meet the Brit- 
ish, and afford time for their disorganized companions to rally. 
Here the British left, which had converged upon the French 
centre, had come up; and here the bayonet closed the contest.” 
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THE BEGGAR GIRL. A DIALOGUE. 


[Written for the Journal.] 


Saran, Jane and Roserta. 


Sarah. Why are you dressed so strangely, Jane? You 
look more like a beggar girl than like yourself. 

Jane. iwish to look like one, for I am going tg try an 
experiment upon our friend, Rosetta, who affects to despise 
the poor, and beggars especially, and declares that they are 
all cheats and lazy persons, and that nothing can move her 
to help one. Ihave put some flour on my face, and, with 
this deep bonnet and a shabby shawl, I think she will not 
know me. I shall squat on this door step, and you must not 
betray me. Here she comes. (Enter Rosetta.) 

J. Wear Miss, please, is your mother at home ? 

Rosetta. Don’t dear me! What do you want of my 
mother ? 

J. Some assistance ; I am suffering. 

R. She has nothing for you, so get up, and begone! 
(7'o Sarah.) How do you do Sarah ? Has this gipsey been 
trying to cheat you? 

S. No, she was just making me her confidant. 

R. Confidant indeed! (7T'o the supposed beggar.) Why 
don’t you get up and begone? 

J. What if I say, dear young lady, that I am unable to 
stand ? 

R. How did you get here, then? I don’t believe you. 
Besides, those who have no delicacy, no sentiment, and who 
are used to deprivations, do not suffer as other persons do. 

J. ‘They may not shrink from a zephyr or weep over a 
trifle, but you wrong them greatly if you suppose they have 
not feelings as keen as your own. 

R. Highty, tighty! here is sentiment and impudence 
together. Come pack up, and go home ! 

J. What if I have no home to go to, young lady? Shel- 
ter is what [came to ask. Sick and hungry, I feel as if I 
could not live another hour. 


R. How came you so destitute? Why don’t you go out 
to work ? 

J. When I was well I could not find half enough work 
to do, and now I am sick, of course, I can not work. 

R. Where are your parents and friends ? 
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J. The poor have no friends but those as poor as them- 
selves. I had a mother ance, but she probably starved her- 
self to feed me, and when she died, the landlord seized what 
little furniture we had, and drove me away. I have sought 
for work, and found none. I can not bear to beg; dear lgdy, 
and this is the first time I have asked for assistance. 

S. Give her something, Rosy dear, it is dreadful to be 
poor and destitute as she is. 

J. I shall not need assistance long, for the cold has 
chilled me through, and I only ask a place where I can lay 
me down and die. 

R. Are you serious? For mercy’s sake, let me call 
mother! 

J. Would I were with mine! The poor only seem to know 
how to feel forthe poor. Heaven forgive me if I judge’harsh- 
ly, but knowledge and wealth do not give feeling. Dear Miss, 
I trust your heart is right, but it has never bled. “ The heart 
that has bled bleeds as freely again as the heart that has 
never been wounded.” 

R. Poetry and sentiment too! bless us, this must be some- 
thing more than a common beggar. I must help her. 

S. Do you help her for her sentiment or for her distress? 
The good Samaritan did not wait for sentiment before he 
helped the wounded traveller. 

R. One does not like to touch beggars, and they are an 
ungrateful set. 

S. You seem to be in no danger of suffering from their 
ingratitude. ; 

(Jane pretends to faint. ) . 

R. Odear! I will at least venture to take off her bon- 
net. It would be dreadful to have her die without assist- 
ance. 

J. (Looking up and laughing). And so you will assist 
me to die, Rosetta. 

R. Why, what do you mean by this, Jane ? 

J. I hope*the end will sanctify the means, Rosetta. I 
have endeavored to give you a lesson in charity. You are 
not so hard-hearted as you pretend. Your fault is, that you 
have wept over the imaginary sufferings of romance writers, 
and have avoided real distress, of which cases abound more 
dreadful than that which I have feigned. 

S. You should finish off with another sentiment, and per- 
chance a little more poetry. Chateaubriand has some where 
said that “there is a forest tree that yields no balsam till it is 
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smitten by the axe.” I hope we shall not need to be smit- 
ten in this manner before we learn-to feel. 

R. You have given me a hard lesson, girls, but I have 
richly deserved it, and I shall never dare to refuse shelter and 
assigtance to a sufferer again, lest, on taking off her bonnet, I 
should see one of your honest faces reproaching me for my 
lack of benevolence. A. P. He . 





THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 


Some think it a hardship to work for their bread, 
Although for our good it was meant ; 

But those who don't work have no right to be fed, 
And the idle are never content. 


An honest employment gives pleasure and gain, 
And makes us our troubles forget ; 

For those who work hard have no time to complain, 
And 'tis better to labor than fret. 


And if we had riches, they could not procure 
A happy and peaceable mind ; 

Rich people have trouble, as well as the poor, 
Although of a different kind. 


It signifies not what our stations have been, 
Nor whether we 're little or great ; 

For happiness lies in the temper within, 
And not in the outward estate. 


We only need labor as hard as we can, 
For all that our bodies may need ; 

Still doing our duty to God and to man, 
And we shall be happy indeed. 


———————————————See - acorn 
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